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The Turkish- enti Crisis a ‘he 
Point of View of World Peace. 


During the past month the eyes of the world have 
been focused on the Balkan region. It is useless here 
even to summarize what has taken place, so fully 
have the details been given in the press. What is 
the significance of it all, from the point of view of 
world peace? Why has there been no war? What 
bearing will the new arrangements have for the peace 
of the future? These are the capital questions. 

Immediately on the Bulgarian declaration of inde- 
pendence the war mongers everywhere began uttering 
lugubrious prophecies. All Europe was to be ‘n 
flames. Some of the worst of the papers declared 
over and over again that hostilities had already be- 
gun. It was, indeed, difficult for any one to see how 
the crisis could be gotten through without fierce fight- 
ing and bloodshed. But no fighting has occurred, 
and the danger of war nuw seems past. That such a 
revolution and such a breaking up of the Turkish 
Empire should have taken place without war is truly 
one of the marvels of history. It is about the last 
region on the earth where one would have expected 
a political upheaval unaccompanied by a storm of 
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war. Properly understood, therefore, nothing could 
give greater hope to the friends of peace than the fact 
that war has not occurred. 

Many factors have worked together to conserve 
the peace. Some of these have been of a high order, 
others not so high. The chief element has, without 
doubt, been the spirit and conduct of the Young 
Turks through their Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress. These men, living in exile in Europe for a 
decade and a half, have become possessed of the mod- 
ern spirit of love of liberty and justice. They have 
also learned, through contact with the institutions of 
Western Europe, with the Peace Congresses and the 
Hague Conferences, to appreciate the power of patient, 
pacific measures as opposed to revolutionary violence. 
They have naturally, therefore, sympathized with 
Bulgaria’s desire for complete independence, and 
been opposed to sanctioning any attempt to reduce 
her to submission by force. They have, unquestion- 
ably, felt deeply grieved at the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire at the moment when they were 
determined to establish right and justice throughout 
the whole domain. But they have preferred to see 
their dominion narrowed rather than violate their 
own principles by attempting to subdue Bulgaria, 
and thus inevitably bring on a general war. No 
appreciation of the wisdom and good sense which 
they have shown can be too high. 

Again, the codperation of the powers which were 
parties to the Berlin treaty of 1878, has been on a 
vastly higher plane than it was at the time that treaty 
was made. They have —at least a considerable num- 
ber of them — recognized this time the right of the 
Balkan and Cretan peoples to have some say as to 
what shall be their political destiny. It is in this 
enlarged spirit of respect for political rights and 
liberty that they have been disposed to treat the vio- 
lations of the Berlin treaty which have occurred, a 
treaty at the bottom of which lay might and the spirit — 
of political domination, and conseqently no little in- 
justice. No one need fear, therefore, that the fate 
which has befallen the Berlin treaty will weaken in 
the least the force and value of international treaties 
hereafter. The opposite will be true, for the new 
international treaties and conventions now being con- 
cluded are being drawn in the advanced modern 
spirit, free in large measure from the tyrannical and 
base elements which vitiated many of the treaties of 
the past, and made it necessary that they be gotten 
out of the way or thoroughly revised. The Berlin 
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treaty, which at the time did something for the prog- 
ress of justice, has gone none too soon. International 
treaty making, like everything else international, has 
needed thorough-going reformation. 

There is no doubt, furthermore, that the moral 
effect of the Hague Conferences and Conventions has 
been, silently, powerful in determining the conduct 
of the governments which have been involved in the 
Balkan events. These governments, all of which are 
parties to the Hague Conventions, have been more 
patient, less rash, less selfish, — selfish as one or two 
of them have been, — more resyectful of the rights of 
others than heretofore. They have clearly made a 
studied and sincere effort to prevent the outbreak of 
war, and to bring about such a readjustment in that 
region as will render peace more secure in the future. 

Fear of the results of a war has unquestionably 
played its part. But that is by no means a base and 
unworthy motive. Recklessness as to what war 
might bring forth has been one of the worst follies 
and iniquities of the past in Europe. It is an en- 
couraging evidence of growing moral elevation that 
the nations have become increasingly afraid of war. 

There have been, we are quite aware, exhibitions 
of greed and unrestrained passion in the occurrences. 
The annexation by Austria-Hungary of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina savors of the base and avaricious spirit 
which has dominated so much of European politics, 
while Servia’s wrath and blusterings have made it 
all too clear that the spirit out of which war springs 
is still in places very much alive. But that these 
exhibitions of greed and passion have been so few, 
and that they have been for the most part held in 
check by wise councils in a region where violence 
and unparalleled disorder have so long held the upper 
hand, has been the amazing thing. 

What the full and final outcome will be, no one 
can yet foresee; but that the general result will be 
the material advancement of justice, political liberty, 
order and peace in that long distracted quarter of 
the world, no one can reasonably doubt. Every- 
where throughout the Ottoman Empire people of all 
races and religions have joined in the most enthu- 
siastic rejoicings over the changes which have taken 
place in the government. The people have evidently 
been long tired and sick of the old order and ready 
for the transformation. This fact alone makes it 
certain that the new order has come to stay. 

The Conference of the Powers, now agreed upon, 
when it meets to consider the infringements of the 
Berlin treaty, will not consent to see political liberty 
put back in the Balkans by the reduction of Bulga- 
ria to her former position as a vassal of Turkey, even 
if the Turkish government should wish it. The new 
régime at Constantinople, with its vast possibilities 
for Asiatic as well as European Turkey, will be rec- 
ognized and confirmed. One could wish that the act 
of Austria-Hungary in appropriating Bosnia and 
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Herzegovina might be condemned and annulled by 
the Conference and these states allowed freely to 
determine their own political future. That would 
be a deed worthy of a great conference of powers 
holding themselves to be enlightened and civilized. 

There is one other thing that the Conference ought 
to do if it wishes to complete the foundations for 
permanent quiet and good understanding in that 
region; it ought to neutralize the Black Sea and 
permanently remove all armed vessels from it, and 
open the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to the ves- 
sels of commerce of all nations at all times. It ought 
to be easy to persuade the four nations whose terri- 
tories border upon the Black Sea — namely, Russia, 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Roumania —to agree to this 
neutralization, as it would save them all, especially 
the two greater powers, great expense in the mainte- 
nance of their Black Sea naval establishments. An 
agreement to this effect would be in accord with the 
spirit and practice of the times. Nothing could be 
more effective in completing the transformation which 
has been going on, so as to insure for all time peace 
and goodwill in the whole Black Sea region. 

scsgillgipiacisionecin 
A Bizarre Peace Congress. 

A Peace Congress in which militarism, in one or 
another of its forms, gets incidental support from certain 
members, as is frequently the case in peace meetings, is 
one thing; a Peace Congress, so-called, whose avowed 
aim is to promote, along with certain peace measures, 
the building up of a big and ever bigger navy, in rivalry 
with other nations, like that held last month in North 
Carolina, is quite another thing. It is not intolerant to 
say that such a congress, in whose program the big navy 
idea holds the most conspicuous place, has no right to 
give itself out as a Peace Congress, any more than a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing is justified in labeling himself 
“a sheep, a whole sheep and nothing but a sheep.” 

It has been reserved for “these last days,” when the 
peace movement is rapidly approaching its consummation, 
when arbitration is already the settled practice of the 
nations, to witness the amazing spectacle of a Peace 
Congress announcement whose front page was adorned 
with the picture of a gigantic battleship. The peace 
fathers, two generations and more ago, great as they were 
in mental insight and fertility of imagination, never 
dreamed of such a thing as possible, on the part of the 
friends of war, as making the last and deadliest instru- 
ments of the system which the peacemakers had set out 
to overthrow serve as the symbols and agencies of the 
kingdom of brotherhood and concord which they pro- 
posed to try to establish in the earth. They were well 
acquainted with the fertility and shrewdness of the 
devotees of war in inventing decorations to cover its 
hideous form, and far-fetched arguments to make it 
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seem a glorious and saintly business, but they never 
suspected that this enemy of the human race would some 
day attempt to play such a trick on the friends of peace 
as he has done in the case of the “ North Carolina Peace 
Program.” 

“ Adequate armament and effective arbitration,” — 
that is the program,— not of North Carolina certainly, 
but of a few individuals, or rather of one man, Hayne 
Davis, who has pretended to speak for the North Caro- 
lina peace workers, many of whom have been amazed 
and indignant at his boldness. The “adequate arma- 
ment” of this program means, not the navy of the 
United States at its present state of efficiency, but, accord- 
ing to the interpretations of Mr. Davis and his spokes- 
man, Congressman Hobson, a colossal naval establishment 
increasing at the rate of from four to ten Dreadnaughts 
a year, which will give us fleets on both our Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts greater than those which any other 
nation has put there or can put there. 

And this program, the carrying out of which, if at- 
tempted, in competition with other nations, would ulti- 
mately cost the country from five hundred to a thousand 
millions a year, a program fervidly approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and supported body, soul and spirit by 
all the army and navy journals, is boldly launched in 
North Carolina as a practical peace program, a real 
peace program! In reality, it is not a program of peace 
at all, but a big-navy program sugar-coated so as to 
catch unwary pacifists. The “effective arbitration,” 
which of course all peace workers want, and which we 
already have to a much fuller extent than many suppose, 
is so over-shadowed by the “adequate armament” feature 
of the program that nearly all attention is drawn away 
from it. The Jndependent (October 8) is entirely justi- 
ified in the suspicion that this Davis-Ilobson movement, 
the latest public expression of which was the “ North 
Carolina Peace Congress” held at Greensboro, October 
15 to 15, “is a scheme to pull the wool over the eyes of 
the peace workers. By giving the pacifists a few crumbs 
of support in their dreams for an ultimate peace on earth, 
it is hoped that their opposition to our government’s 
insidious militaristic program may be weakened.” To 
which the editor of the Zndependent adds: “ All talk of 
insuring peace by increasing armaments is saddening, 
retrogressive and wicked.” 

The North Carolina Peace Congress, planned for last 
spring and then put off, has finally been held according 
to the program announced. We give elsewhere in this 
issue such account of it as it was possible to make up 
from Greensboro papers sent us. It does not seem to 
have been a very large and enthusiastic demonstration, 
only four meetings being held. None of the leading 
well-known peace workers of the country — Carnegie, 
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Burton, Bartholdt, Foster, Bryan, or the leaders of the 
peace organizations — were invited to take part in it. 
The big armament idea was prominent throughout the 
proceedings. The resolutions, which we print in full, 
show that the Congress was induced to give its approval, 
by a small vote, to the Davis-Hobson insane policy of 
trying to promote the peace of the world by enlarging 
the United States navy to such colossal proportions as to 
dominate the two great oceans which wash our shores, 
and frighten all the nations, little and big, into falling 
tremblingly down at our steel-shod feet and promising 
to be good and keep the peace! 

We are sorry to have to speak in derogatory terms of 
anything calling itself a peace gathering, but in this case 
there is nothing else to do. 

We are glad to note, however, that a good deal of 
genuine peace work was gotten into the Congress, in spite 
of the untoward circumstances. The real friends of 
peace in the State—-and there are many of them — 
managed, through Prof. F. 8S. Blair of Guilford College, 
to get the uncorrupted principles of the peace movement 
represented on the program, and presented in one or two 
of the best addresses which have been heard in any 
Peace Congress. Though they were out voted, the true 
word was spoken, unequivocally and courageously, and 
it will have its legitimate fruit in time. The North 
Carolinians are too great and sane a people to be led 
away, more than temporarily, if at all, by the will-o’-the- 
wisp of gigantic preparations for war as the speediest 
and surest road to peace. They will, we feel sure, at an 
early date, deliver the Nerth Carolina Peace Society 
from the deadly incubus of militarism which has been 
designedly fastened upon it, and which has already made 
it “a by-word and a derision.” 

The North Carolina Congress will serve one most 
important end. It will make it clear once more with 
what a wily and alert foe the cause of peace has to con- 
tend. It will arouse, or ought to arouse, the friends of 
humanity and human brotherhood throughout the nation 
to be more fully on their guard against the seductions 
of militarism, which never blushes to rig itself up even 
in the livery of heaven, in order, if possible, to deceive 
and lead astray the very elect. 


Since this article was written we have learned that the 
resolutions adopted were put to vote at the end of a 
long, tiresome session, when barely twenty persons were 
left in the hall. At the close of Mr. Hobson’s speech, 
which lasted for an hour and a half, the people got up 
in mass and left the room. Some fourteen out of the 
twenty remaining voted for the resolutions containing 
the big-navy recommendation, and of these only one or 
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Universal Penny Postage. 

The announcement that the postage rate between 
England and the United States has been reduced to two 
cents a letter recalls the efforts of Elihu Burritt, one of 
the world’s greatest peace workers, for postage reform. 
Half a century ago, when it cost twenty-four cents to 
send a letter from England to America, a rate which 
almost prohibited correspondence between the two coun- 
tries, Burritt, in the face of ridicule and unbelief, proposed 
that the rate be reduced to one penny, that is, in Ameri- 
can money, two cents. He began his agitation for 
reduction in Great Britain, making public addresses in 
the leading cities, from Penzance to Aberdeen, and from 
Cork to Belfast. Later on he brought the matter home 
to the legislatures of Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, and organized a committee in Boston to take 
charge of the movement. He spent three months in 
Washington working with Congress and the national 
government, and, after preparing a report for the postal 
committee, which was endorsed by Charles Sumner and 
Senator Douglas, toured the Southern and Western 
States, spoke in Canada, returned to England and visited 
Holland and Prussia in the interest of his cause. Asa 
result of his appeal to public opinion in Great Britain, 
the British government, beginning in the empire, reduced 
its postal charges to sixpence a letter to India, Australia 
and Canada, while it made fourpence the rate to France. 
In due course of time the rate between America and 
England, as between practically all countries, was made 
five cents, first for half an ounce and then for one ounce, 
and this rate remained in force until October of this year, 
when it was lowered to the amount named in Burritt’s 
original proposition. 

The success of- Burritt’s plan, though it has been long 
in coming, and is now only partially realized, for he held 
up universal penny postage as his ideal, is a reminder 
that persistent and thorough agitation for any measure 
that is calculated to benefit humanity is bound in the end 
to bear its full fruit. The reform in this case, besides 
being a blessing to the writers of letters by making it 
possible to send their correspondence more cheaply, will 
be a benefit to the governments, because experience 
shows that correspondence grows more than proportion- 
ately in volume as the rates of postage are cut down. 
Better still, the change brings England and America 
nearer together in quickened relations of business and 
friendship. Viewed from the standpoint of closer inter- 


national fellowship, the work begun by Elihu Burritt and 
consummated by the governments of these two countries 
is a measure of peace and amity which is destined to 
increase in significance as it becomes adopted by the 
entire world, as it is sure to be in a very short time. 
The increased correspondence that will be the result will 
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bring about wider international acquaintance, and this 
wider mutual knowledge will remove prejudices, allay ill- 
feelings and develop respect and appreciation — the very 
bases of concord. 


Editorial Notes. 


Among the many new accessions to the 
membership of the American Peace Society 
received during the months of September 
and October are the following prominent persons : 


President Woodrow Wilson, Ph. D., LL. D., Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Presideat William O. Thompson, D. D., LL. D., Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

President Herbert Welch, D.D., LL. D., Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

President W. H. 8. Demarest, D. D., Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

President Augustus B. Church, D. D., LL. D., Buchtel 
College, Akron, O. 

President Charles S. Howe, Ph. D., Case School Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland, O. 

President Henry A. Buttz, D. D., LL. D., Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

President Henry C. White, Ph. D., LL. D., Georgia 
State College. 

Governor A. L. Harris of Ohio. 

Ex-Governor E, C. Stokes of New Jersey 

Judge Alfred Reed, LL. D., Supreme Court, New 
Jersey. 

Judge Francis J. Swayze, LL. D., Supreme Court, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Hemenway Gymnasium, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Judge Frank T. Lloyd, Camden, N. J. 

Judge C. V. D. Joline, Camden, N. J. 

Judge Elmer E. Green, Trenton, N. J. 

Judge Hiram L. Sibley, LL. D., Columbus, O. 

Hon. C. B. Galbreath, State Librarian of Ohio. 

Hon. Henry A. Buchanan, State Librarian of New 
Jersey. 

Hon. E. A. Jones, Ph. D., State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Ohio. 

Dr. C. O. Probst, Secretary State Board of Health, 
Ohio. 

Hon. J. Brognard Betts, Assistant State Superinten- 
dent Public Instruction of New Jersey. 

Mr. Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Dan L. Cease, President Brotherhood of R. R. 
Trainmen. 

Mr. A. E. King, Grand Secretary Brotherhood of R. R. 
Trainmen. 

Mr. Frederick Frelinghuysen, President Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Mr. L. E. Holden, Proprietor and Editor Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Right Rev. Edwin S. Lines, D. D., Bishop of Newark. 

Right Rev. David H. Greer, D. D., 8. T. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of New York. 

tev. Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Moderator 
Congregational National Council, Columbus, O. 

Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D. D., Ex-Moderator Con- 
gregational National Council, Montclair, N. J. 

Rev. Daniel F. Bradley, D. D., Cleveland, O. 

Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward, D. D., LL. D., Editor of The 
Independent, New York. 

Within the past two months also the presidents of 
the Boards of Trade of Columbus, O., and Newark, N. J., 
several professors of law, history and economics, several 
bank presidents, physicians, authors, artists and lawyers, 
and many prominent clergymen, business men and super- 
intendents of schools have been added to the membership 
of the Society. 





The International Fisheries’ Congress, 
which was held in Washington September 
22-25, proved to be the means of bringing 
together between three hundred and four hundred repre- 
sentatives of twenty-four nations, including Great Britain, 
Canada, the principal countries of Europe and South 
America, as well as China and Japan. The chief business 
of the Congress was the discussion of the best methods of 
fish culture both by propagation and protection. After 
the session was over, thirty of the foreign delegates 
visited Woods’ Hole to see the methods employed by 
the United States Fish Commission there, and then came 
to Boston and Gloucester to inspect the markets of these 
two great centres of the fishing industry. While the 
delegates were here they were given a reception by 
Governor Guild at the State House, a banquet by the 
Boston dealers at Young’s Hotel, and an excursion to 
Cambridge by the committee of arrangements. In Cam- 
bridge they visited the zoological museum of Harvard, 
which is famous for its collection of sea-life. Although 
the Congress had no immediate connection with the 
Canadian or Newfoundland fisheries dispute, or with the 
diplomatic policy of the government in any particular 
quarter, yet, as an international episode, it served the 
high moral purpose of creating kind fellow-feeling among 
men who are engaged in a great world industry. Pro- 
fessor Prince, the Dominion Commissioner, brought out 
this fact with a fine spirit, when in his Boston speech he 
said that the Congress had put the seal of amity upon 
the world ; for, while in the past the fisheries had been 
the cause of international contentions, they would in the 
future be a bond of union between all the nations of the 
earth. So through the interdependence of the peoples, 
each becoming interested in what concerns all, even to 
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the simplest wants of everyday life, is the organization 
of an international commonwealth constantly going on; 
and, instead of quarreling over the means of subsistence, 
men are unconsciously making them the object of peace. 
As Francis G. Peabody once said of the responsibility of 
educators in creating right ideals in international life: 
“ Whether it will or not, the very processes of education, 
through their own development and expansion, make 
irresistible the way we want the world to go.” 





The Minister of Defense, Mr. Ewing, 
has introduced into the Australian parlia- 
ment his Bill for Compulsory Military 
Service. All British subjects, unless specially exempted, 
between twelve and eighteen years of age, must serve as 
Cadets, and from eighteen to twenty-six as National 
Guards. The Cadets must put in one hour’s training a 
week and four days a year ; the National Guards eighteen 
days annually in the first three years and seven days in 
the next five. Naval, artillery and engineer recruits are 
to undergo more training. Non-eflicients are to be 
penalized, and employers discriminating against National 
Guards in their service are to be fined. Mr. Ewing 
anticipates that the strength of the National Guard 
would be 200,000 men, adequate to guard the island and 
leave the British fleet free for “bigger operations.” 
The cost to the government, he calculated, would be 
only £100,000 more than it was already spending on 
armaments. The scheme is favored by the Labor 
Party and the “ White Australia” parties generally, and 
is likely to be adopted. This system, coupled with that 
for the immediate creation of the nucleus of a navy at a 
cost of more than six millions of dollars, will, if carried 
into effect for a few years, practically militarize the 
whole Australian people. One would have to travel far 
and search everywhere to find a single shadow of reason 
to justify this deplorable move of the Australian Feder- 
ation. Two hundred thousand men to guard the 
country from attack! From where? By whom? The 
meaning of the whole thing is that Australia, under the 
lead of a few spellbinding men of ancient notions of 
national security and greatness, is falling under the becraz- 
ing spell of fear and dependence upon brute force which 
has been “ stealing away the brains ” of the older nations, 
and has already nearly filled the world with the instru- 
ments of death and terror. 


Australian 
Defection. 





One of the British delegates to the 
Interparliamentary Conference, which met 
in September in Berlin, has written to the 
Nation (London) an account of a most interesting and 
remarkable scene which took place at the garden party 
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given the delegates by the German Imperial Chancellor. 
We quote the paragraph : 


“There was another feature of the meeting at Berlin 
which is of more immediate interest to our own country. 
There has been of late a recrudescence of anti-German 
feeling in a certain section of the English press, with its 
counterpart, no doubt, in a section of the German press. 
Three days before the opening of the Congress Prince 
von Biilow had thought it necessary to reply in the 
columns of a London paper to an irritating article in a 
well-known English review. His reply was eminently 
conciliatory in tone, and to the British delegates in 
Berlin the Congress seemed an admirable opportunity 
for assuring the Prince that the pacific sentiments which 
he claimed for the German people were shared to the 
full by the British people. Hence came about a pictur- 
esque and striking incident. At a large garden party 
given by the German Chancellor on Saturday afternoon 
to over one thousand guests, the British delegates sud- 
denly grouped themselves round him, and through the 
mouth of Lord Weardale assured him how they recipro- 
cated the friendly sentiments which he had expressed. 
Lord Weardale, who spoke with infinite tact and force, 
was frequently cheered by his colleagues; and the 
Chancellor, evidently much impressed, replied in very 
sympathetic terms, assuring his hearers of the strong 
desire felt by the German Emperor, government and 
people for the friendliest relations with Great Britain. 
He then shook hands most cordially with all the British 
delegates. This interesting and remarkable scene, fol- 
lowed as it was the next day by the great Anglo-German 
labor demonstration in favor of peace and reduction of 
armaments, created a marked impression in Germany, 
and may do much to mitigate the bitterness which certain 
mischief makers on both sides seem bent on provoking.” 





Fuller information in regard to the 
great peace demonstration of the German 
Labor Unionists in Berlin, on September 
20, in connection with the Interparliamentary Conference, 
makes it clear that it was one of the most imposing 
affairs of its kind ever witnessed. The British Labor 
members present, some of whom, like Mr. Crooks and 
Mr. Ward, had had wide experience of working-class 
crowds, expressed their amazement at the spectacle and 
declared it to be the finest sight they had ever seen. 
The great crowds were extremely orderly. The meeting 
was fixed for noon, but by nine o’clock the biggest hall 
in Berlin was packed by a crowd estimated by the police 
at five thousand, while outside in the gardens a crowd of 
fifteen to eighteen thousand waited in vain for admission. 
“The discipline of the vast assembly was little short of 
Mr. Legien, chairman of the General Com- 
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marvelous.” 


mittee of the German Trade Unions, in opening the meet- 
ing and extending a special welcome to the English 
labor leaders, declared that “the decision as to peace or 
war now lay in the hands of the working classes, and if 
the working classes were once united the power of the 
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chauvinists would be broken forever.” The chief feature 
of the meeting was the reading of an address from the 
British workmen, representing over two millions of 
British, to the German workmen denouncing the incite- 
ments to mutual hatred appearing in the press of both 
countries, and urging that, as the Anglo-French entente 
which had brought together two countries had primarily 
been brought about by the initiative of formerly bitterly 
hostile British workers, so they were anxious to have the 
codperation of the German workers to bring about a 
similar entente between Great Britain and Germany, with 
a reduction in costly armaments. The demonstration 
reached its climax when from the stage of the open-air 
theatre the chairman put a resolution pledging the 
assembly of the German workingmen to employ, hand in 
hand with the British working classes, all appropriate 
means to destroy the jingo spirit and to safeguard peace. 
The enthusiasm was said to be “literally terrific,” and 
when the chairman called for three cheers for the Eng- 
lish visitors, ‘the effect was overwhelming,” such a deep- 
throated “Hoch!” bursting forth as had probably never 
before been heard from assembled German throats. 





In his presidential address at the open- 
ing of the International Trades Union 
Congress in London on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Shackleton, M. P., said among other things: 


“IT cannot conclude without some reference to the 
scare-mongers who for several weeks past have been 
trying to convince the people of this country that 
Germany was on the point of sending an army of two 
hundred thousand men to invade our shores. The same 
class of men in Germany have been busy with similar 
methods, declaring that the only thing an average 
Britisher is thinking about at the present time is when 
and how can we annex Germany. Certain newspapers 
announce that in their next issue an article will appear 
from a well-known and especially well-informed writer 
(who has been on the spot), showing how the German 
army are preparing for a sudden and unseen attack on 
the English coast. The number of columns which have 
been printed of this stuff ought to have inflamed the 
patriotic feeling of the British people sufficient to enlist 
three times the number desired by Mr. Haldane for his 
new territorial army,—an army, by the way, which is 
only required for home defense, — but I fear he has not 
yet got the required number. On this occasion the 
recognized jingo press had the assistance of certain 
well-known and trusted, but, I think, misguided friends 
of the Socialist movement. No, friends, the truth is the 
cause of international peace and the settlement of inter- 
national difference by the common sense method of 
arbitration, rather than by the cruel method of war, is 
gaining ground among our people. Through the move- 
ments represented by International Coéperative Societies, 
the International Trade Union Congresses and the Inter- 
national Socialist Congresses, a firm and immovable 
barrier is being built against war being considered the 
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only settlement of our difficulties, The working men 
and women in all countries have much in common; the 
same difficulties of unemployment beset them, as they 
beset us. Riches vs. Poverty, with all its consequent 
social problems, is ever with them as it is here. They, 
like us, are beginning to see that war means delay and 
defeat of all that tends to raise them in comfort and 
influence in the State to which they belong. It is 
fortunate, I think, that the Interparliamentary Union is 
holding its meeting this yearin Berlin. Some of us were 
privileged to attend the one held in London in 1906, and 
from our experience of that great Conference great good 
for the cause of international peace will result. This 
Congress has always stood for international peace, and, 
in the words of the late John Bright, we call ‘for the 
settlement of our international differences by a process 
which shall bring greater happiness and contentment to 
peoples, and shall promote and advance all that is good 
in the world, infinitely beyond anything that can ever be 
hoped for from the most glorious and bloody conflicts of 
armed men’.” [ Cheers. ] 





Since the founding of the German Empire 


Germany's thirty-seven years ago, at the close of the 
Financial * A ° 
Peril. Franco-Prussian war, the national debt has 


increased from nothing to $1,060,000,000, 
At the present rate of receipts and expenditures the 
increase in the debt will be, as estimated by the Minister 
of Finance, for the next five years, about $110,000,000 
annually. The interest charge on the national debt is 
$40,000,000 per year. In addition to this the debts of 
mang of the states constituting the empire are very heavy, 
that of Prussia alone being $1,900,000,000, or nearly 
double that of the imperial government. This is an 
amazing situation, and it is not difficult to forecast the 
“débicle ” that will take place in thirty-seven years more, 
or less time, in the finances of Germany, if the present 
militaristic system with its ever-growing burdens is con- 
tinued ; for the expense of maintaining it, in these days 
of ten-million-dollar battleships, will grow in a geometric 
rather than in an arithmetic ratio. And the rest of the 
great powers are rushing madly on in the same road to 
ruin and dishonor! 





At the International Moral Education 
Congress, held in the Imperial Institute, 
London, at the end of September, and 
participated in by eminent men from different countries, 
including many representatives of foreign governments, 
the Bishop of Hereford, speaking at the dinner in the 
Criterion Restaurant, said that the most interesting word 
in connection with the Congress was the word “inter- 
Of all the benefits which they hoped would 


International, 
a Great Word. 


national.” 


ensue from it he could not but believe that the indirect 
benefits would prove the greatest, and those indirect 
benefits were those which flowed from the gathering 
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together from the various nations of East and West of 
such representatives as were there present. He himself 
had long been an earnest advocate of more intercourse 
between our own and neighboring and distant nations as 
a means of establishing a more real friendship between 
them and a better hope of enduring peace among the 
nations. He could not believe that there was any better 
foundation for the establishment of an enduring peace 
among the nations than that the educators of the young 
should meet together, and then go out again with the 
common object of raising and uplifting the moral educa- 
tion of the young in their various countries. [Cheers.] 
He had the hope that, as they grew to greater mutual 
knowledge, through such gatherings as that, they would 
grow to a more united people of all civilized countries, 
and that war would become impossible between them. 
[Cheers.] If they should ever come to effect that happy 
conclusion, they would have made a great step forward 
in the moral education of the peoples of the earth. The 
chairman of the occasion, Prof. Emile Boutroux of 
France, also declared that he attached great value to 
the international character of the gathering. 





The International Tuberculosis Congress, 
which met at Washington September 28 
October 3, was no less remarkable for 
showing the growing community of inter- 
ests among the nations than for its warm enthusiasm for 
its unique and important cause. Experts like Dr. Koch 
and Dr. Calmette, Dr. Pannwitz of the German Red 
Cross, and Surgeon General von Unterberger of St. 
Petersburg joined with public-spirited Americans like 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, Professor Wilcox of 
Cornell, Talcott Williams and Justice Brewer in discuss- 
ing the various questions that are connected with the 
treatment of tuberculosis and the relation of that disease 
to public sanitation, labor conditions, and the economics 
of the home. Exhibits from Sweden and Germany, 
which deserve special mention, were placed beside equally 
creditable exhibits from Colorado, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Massachusetts. Playgrounds for 
children, methods of sleeping out of doors, preventive 
devices in factories, and apparatus used in the care of the 
sick, were shown to the mutual benefit of the American 
and foreign delegates. Like the congress on the fisheries, 
this conference was a new illustration of the growing 
interdependence of the nations in things that concern the 
daily life of all peoples. The fact that every nation has 
some scientific truths or processes of which others are 
glad to learn, and which they for their own safety must 
master, — a fact that was impressively brought out when a 
Chinese delegate expressed the hope that the congress 
might some day meet in China, — is prophetic cf a time, 
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not so very far off, when there will be in the family of 
nations no barbarian, no Philistine, no inferior of any 
sort, but when all races, thinking the same kind thoughts 
of one another and cultivating the same high ideals of 
civilization, will devote themselves in peace and harmony 
to the universal good. Jn the promotion of this union 
of all interests let the United States, with her open mind 
and hospitable welcome, continue to take a leading part. 





We sincerely regret to have to record 
the death of Josiah W. Leeds, of West 
Chester, Pa., at the comparatively early age of sixty-seven. 
As an individual peace worker along his own line he had 
no superior, if any equal, anywhere in the nation. He 
coéperated, certainly, with the peace organizations, con- 
tributed of his means to their support, and wrote articles 
for their journals. He had been for many years a mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society, and through his arti- 
cles his name was well known to the older readers of 
the ApvocaTE or Peace. He was the author also of a 
considerable number of peace pamphlets. But his most 
influential services to the cause of peace were his valuable 
personal contributions to various newspapers in Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere as occasion offered. He never know- 
ingly let an opportunity pass to correct, through the 
papers, some error, counteract some false theory, or en- 
lighten the public on the practicability of the principles 
of arbitration and peace. He was one of the first to 
interest himself in the more rational teaching of history 
in the schools, and in 1877 he published the first edition 
of his History of the United States, written from the 
peace point of view. A smaller History of the United 
States, an abridgment of the larger work, was afterwards 
published and ran through several editions. He kept 
himself well informed of the progress of the peace move- 
ment, and rejoiced to see the great gains which it has re- 
cently made. In other lines of benevolent, philanthropic 
work he was also most active. It was due to him chiefly 
that the public display of indecent posters and pictures 
and the circulation of impure literature from the news- 
stands were suppressed in Philadelphia. 


Josiah W. Leeds. 





News from the Field. 


Robert C. Root, Pacific Coast representative of the 
American Peace Society, has written for the September 
and October numbers of the West Coast Magazine (Los 
Angeles) two most valuable articles on “ What is being 
done for Peace,” which cover in a concise and most in- 
telligent way nearly the whole field of the peace move- 
ment. Mr. Root has recently returned from Berkeley and 
San Francisco to Los Angeles, having secured more than 
fifty charter members of a Northern California Peace 
Society, to be organized immediately as a Branch of the 
American Peace Society, as the Southern California 
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Peace Society has been organized. Mr. Root is finding 
many openings for addresses before colleges, normal 
schools, high schools, societies and clubs of different 
kinds, and much interest in the cause is awakened 
wherever he speaks, especially among educators of the 
State. At the State Convention of school superinten- 
dents, held at Lake Tahoe in September, Mr. Root was 
given by the managers every facility for meeting and 
mingling with the educators present, and calling their 
attention to the movement for world peace. 


Rev. Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, spent the months of September and 
October largely in New Jersey and Ohio. He finds 
nearly everywhere a deepening interest in the cause of 
peace among educators, business men, labor leaders, 
lawyers, clergymen, indeed among all classes. It is 
expected that the outcome of his labors in New Jersey 
will be the early organization of a New Jersey Branch 
of the American Peace Society with at least one hundred 
charter members, and probably also the holding of a 
State Peace Congress in the early winter. We shall 
have more to say of the results of his labors in Ohio, 
where there is a “great opening” for the advancement 
of the cause. He goes this month to Chicago. 


Rev. Bradley Gilman, one of the American Peace 
Society’s Lecture Bureau Speakers, reports that the 
meeting in the interests of the arbitration and peace 
movement, addressed by him at the end of the Unitarian 
Summer Conference at the Isles of Shoals, N. H., was 
large and enthusiastic. 


The Committee of Twenty-five appointed by the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Congress last May, 
to promote the cause of peace in general and in particular 
the holding of similar congresses in other parts of the 
country, is now organized for active work. Fourteen 
additional men of prominence have been added to the 
Committee. Stanley R. Yarnell has been made chair- 
man. A sub-committee on Educational Work has been 
created, with Dr. Jesse H. Holmes of Swathmore College 
as chairman; a Committee on Correspondence, with 
Thomas Raeburn White of the Philadelphia Bar as chair- 
man ; and a Committee on Finance under the chairman- 
ship of Asa S. Wing, president of the Provident Life 
and Trust Company. The Committee on Correspon- 
dence has just issued a paper on the “Immediate Need 
of State Peace Conferences,” which is being sent to 
prominent persons in the different States. 


Most excellent peace work was done by Lucia Ames 
Mead, a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society, at Buffalo at the time of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Convention last month. 
Mrs. William I. Buchanan had invited all the members 
of the Twentieth Century Club of Buffalo to hear Mrs. 
Mead at the Club rooms on Wednesday afternoon, the 
21st ult. “A fine and appreciative audience” gathered. 
The Buffalo Commercial, which devoted a column to 
the report of the address, called it ‘highly interesting.” 
Mrs. Buchanan writes that the hearers “ were much im- 
pressed and delighted, and expressed themselves as being 
not only willing but eager to help in the cause.” Several 
new additions to the membership of the American Peace 
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Society have already come from the meeting, and many 
more are expected to send in their names. Mrs. Mead 
also gave a number of other addresses before schools, 
etc., during her trip. 


- -<-S>- —- 


Brevities. 


. Peace Sunday comes this year on the 20th of 
December. The attention of all our members and 
friends is called to the matter thus early, that every 
practicable effort may be made to secure the widest 
possible observance of the day in some manner by the 
churches and Sunday Schools. The day has now come 
to be a fixed one on the calendars of many churches, 
and this year ought to see thousands more falling into 
line. No other practical subject can possibly appeal 
more powerfully than that of peace and goodwill to 
the ministers of the Prince of Peace. 

, The proposed arbitration treaty between China 
and the United States was signed at the State Depart- 
ment on October 8, by Wu Ting-Fang, the Chinese min- 
ister, acting on behalf of the Chinese government, and 
Secretary Root on behalf of the United States government. 


Speaking at the dinner given in his honor by the 

Canadian Club of Boston on October 12, Ambassador 
Bryce expressed his belief that the troubles in the south- 
east of Europe would receive a peaceful solution. No 
one of the great powers desired to see the plague of war 
break out. Everybody would grieve to see the efforts 
of the people of Turkey to reform the administration of 
that country thrown back. He hoped that before long 
we might see the difficulties peacefully adjusted and a 
better hope dawn for the inhabitants of those countries. 
. The Quarterly Report of the American Branch 
of the Association for International Conciliation (Sub- 
Station 84, New York) states that the Branch has issued 
two new documents, the “ Sanction of International Law,” 
by Secretary Root, and “ The United States and France,” 
by Barrett Wendell, since its July report, as well as a 
monthly bulletin of books and magazine articles dealing 
with international affairs. ‘The mailing list of the Branch 
now numbers three thousand. 

The following resolution was adopted at the recent 
New York State Convention of the Universalists : 

‘*In view of the fact that the yearly expenditure on arma- 
ments by the powers of the world between the first and second 
peace conferences at The Hague, within eight years, increased 
a third of a billion of dollars, with no promise that it will be 
less, and that the United States is by no means the least guilty 
of the nations that are wasting the substance of their peoples 
in preparation for war, be it 

** Resolved, That the New York State Convention of Univer- 
salists, assembled at Buffalo for its eighty-third annual session, 
go on record as opposed to a further increase of the cost of 
maintenance of armies and navies, and as urging upon the 
President of the United States the duty of making every effort 
to secure treaties of limitation of armament with the powers 
of the world. 

‘* Resolved, That the Secretary of this Convention transmit 
to the President of the United States, the Senators of the State 
and to the Representatives of the Buffalo district a copy of 
this resolution.” 

: It was a most interesting episode in connection 
with the recent Interparliamentary Conference at Berlin 
that the North German Lloyd Steamship Company gra- 
tuitously conveyed the British delegates across the North 
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Sea to and from Bremerhaven. Lord Weardale, presi- 
dent of the British group, has sent a letter of thanks to 
the Directors of the Company, in which he expresses the 
“ most grateful appreciation ” of himself and his colleagues 
for this kind service and the marked attention shown the 
delegates by the officers and staff of the “ Kronprinz 
Wilhelm.” The steamships, by their ordinary service, 
are naturally peacemakers, but now it seems that they 
are to become active propagandists. That is another 
evidence of the irresistible power which the peace move- 
ment has attained. 


Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, whose recent death closed 
one of the two or three greatest educational careers 
which American history records, came late into the peace 
movement, but he did one conspicious service to the 
cause, which peace workers will always be glad to re- 
member. It was on his motion, after a brief but admir- 
able speech, that the Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
undertook to carry the work for arbitration into the 
universities and colleges of the country. How wisely and 
prophetically he moved in the matter was made evident 
last May at Mohonk when the report on this special 
phase of the work of the Conference showed that not 
less than two hundred of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing had responded, with more or less complete favor- 
ableness, to the appeal made to them. 

The recent death at Richmond, Ind., of Professor 

c yrus W. Hodgin, president of the “ Peace Association 
of Friends in America,” has removed a strong and most 
devoted worker in the cause of peace. Professor Hodgin 
was one of the American Peace Society’s Lecture Bureau 
speakers, and for many years had done excellent service 
in the public advocacy of the cause. 
; Professor Charles Eliot Norton, who died recently 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, universally loved and 
honored, was an ardent friend of peace, as well as of 
justice, and during the later years of his life was a con- 
tributor to the funds of the American Peace Society. 

Judge L. E. Chamberlain of Brockton has been 
reélected president of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade, and Richard L. Gay secretary. Both attended 
the London Peace Congress in July, as delegates of the 
Board, which has been giving special attention to both 
arbitration and neutralization (of ocean trade routes) as 
international peace measures. 

. “ Some Fallacies of Captain Mahan,” an admirable 
article by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, which appeared in the 
September number of the Arena, has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form, and may be had by addressing the 
author at 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 

: The Chautauquan, Chautauqua, N. Y., is pub- 
lishing monthly for the year an excellent series of illus- 
trated articles on the general subject of “ The Friendship 
of Nations; International War or Peace.” Among the 
topics to be treated are, “The Armies and Navies of the 
World,” “The European Equilibrium,” “The Story of 
the Peace Movement,” “ The Interparliamentary Union,” 
“The Hague Tribunal,” “ What is International Law?” 
“Special Interests of the United States in Peace,” 
“ World Federation,” etc 

. . The German Socialist Congress, which concluded 
its proceedings at Niirnberg on the 19th of September, 
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adopted a resolution strongly condemning the rapid in- 
crease of expenditure on armaments, to the exce-sive 
growth of which the present financial difficulties of the 
German Empire were due. 


‘ That Mr. Taft has accepted to the full the “ Big 
Stick” policy of President Roosevelt, and means, if 
elected, to try to carry it to the highest point of “* progress,” 
he made perfectly clear in his speech at Brooklyn on 
October 26. The one thought he wished to impress, he 
said, was that by the increase of the navy and army 
. President Roosevelt has been enabled to exercise a 

greater influence for peace than any world ruler hereto- 
fore. ‘ Therefore,” he continued, “we should progress 
to the point where no matter in what part of the world 
an American citizen may be found, his certificate of 
citizenship shall be all that is required to insure his re- 
spect and good treatment. Nothing, if I am elected 
President, will give me greater pleasure than to devise 
ways and means to make the American passport respected 
the world over.” The President a “ruler!” Where in 
our history was not the American passport respected the 
world over? This is all very humiliating doctrine for 
the opening of the twentieth century. 
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The Palace of Peace at The Hague. 
BY PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM. 


Cheer up, my heart, the better day is dawning, 
The better day of which thou dreamedst long, 

When, on the god of war no longer fawning, 
Mankind shall sweep away the ancient wrong. 


The land which Alva’s hordes once desolated, 

Where Dutchmen checked the power of haughty Spain, 
Where faith and love of freedom new-created 

The shrines which war had leveled to the plain, 


Has now become the holy place of meeting 
Of messengers of good from many lands, 

And East and West engage, with friendly greeting, 
In weaving strong world-wide fraternal bands. 


Where sabers flashed and belching cannon thundered 
Is heard the music of the builders’ toil, 

And near the field where Gaul’s great captain blundered 
The shrine of Peace now rises from the soil. 


Not to sweet notes evoked by bright Apollo, 
Nor Orpheus’ lyre, these sacred walls arise, 

But rhythmic heart-beats of the world they follow 
By light of love-gleams in the nations’ eyes. 


The level fields of Holland, water-cinctured, 
Sublimer grow than templed hills of Rome, 
And lovelier than Athens, glory-tinctured, 
The Hague becomes benignant Justice’s home. 


Here sovran Law shall dim War’s ancient splendor, 
Rebuking with strong truth the nations’ wrath; 
Here Peace, with gracious mien and accents tender, 

Shall lead them onward in her fruitful path. 


Then sing, my heart; the glorious day draws nearer, 
When strife no more with blood shall drench the earth, 
And, each to all and all to each grown dearer, 
The peoples, glad, shall thrive in wealth and worth. 


— From the Independent 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Reaction in South America. 
BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


No news could have been more unexpected, and to 
workers for international progress sadder or more dis- 
couraging, than the news from Brazil that this great 
republic of the south, which had heretofore kept itself 
almost wholly free from militarism and the navy craze, 
had caught the current contagion and proposed to join 
the multitude in the mad naval rivalry. 

It is said that the republic has already placed orders 
for thirty warships— four Dreadnoughts and twenty-six 
cruisers and torpedo boats. Brazil, it is frankly con- 
ceded, and it is perfectly apparent to everybody, is not 
in the slightest danger ; she is not threatened with attack 
from any source; but she is going into a showy and pre- 
tentious naval policy seemingly for the sheer indulgence 
of national pride, because she thinks she can afford the 
luxury. 

Seiior Alves, ex- President of Brazil, and twice Minister 
of Yinance of that government, is credited with the frank 
declaration that “Brazil concluded that she had the 
money, and therefore could undertake this program.” 

The program is not one decided upon yesterday nor 
the day before; it has been developing for a considerable 
time, and the chief orders were placed with English 
builders many months ago. But little has been said 
about it, and the attention of the general public has been 
lately drawn to the ambitious and lamentable scheme 
chiefly by the scaremongers, who, sharply watching its 
execution, have become vociferous in their allegations, 
some of them that Brazil was building these ships to sell 
to Germany, others that she was building them to sell to 
Japan. Both allegations are groundless and base. She is 
building them for herself. 

But this fact is hardly less mournful than the base fact 
would be. It is doubly melancholy in view of the time 
and the place. The time of this publicity is that im- 
mediately following the participation of Brazil and the 
other South American republics in the second Hague 
Conference, the world’s first real international parliament. 
The whole purpose of the successive deliberations at The 
Hague is the supplanting of the war system of nations by 
the law system, and the clear logic of the Hague conven- 
tions prescribes the steady decrease of the machinery for 
the arbitrament of international differences by war cor- 
responding to the steady and great development of the 
machinery for their arbitrament by judicial procedure. 

RANK INFIDELITY TO THE HAGUE. 

For any nation party to the Hague conventions actually 
to increase its armament at such time, especially at such 
a time to enter upon the inauguration of an ambitious 
new naval policy in sharp contrast to its peaceful habits 
hitherto, seems rank infidelity to the first principles of 
the Hague spirit. We do not say that we, in casting 
this stone at Brazil, have no glass in our own house. 
We do not say that Great Britain and Germany have no 
trespasses to answer for. Unhappily, all three powers 
are culpable in high degree. 

But at this very time there is important intimation that 
Great Britain and Germany are negotiating for an early 
conference of the half-dozen great naval powers upon the 
limitation of armaments, for the outcome of which Brazil 
might calmly wait a little before saddling her people with 
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this frightful burden, which is at the same time an added 
burden and menace to the world. Brazil, moreover, as 
safe in her way as the United States, is easily in position 
to continue her traditional and honorable usage in these 
matters, quite irrespective of the naval rivalries of Great 
Britain and Germany, even were these likely to grow 
stronger, which they are not. 

Brazil does not need a big navy. If she creates one 
it will be more a cause of friction and danger than a 
defense; and it will merely waste resources which ought 
to be applied to internal improvement and constructive 
ends. Tosink money in useless warships at a time when, 
it is understood, foreign money has had to be borrowed 
for city improvements in Rio Janeiro is pitiful politics. 

If this is a peculiarly unfortunate time for such a 
proceeding, Brazil is a place where it is especially to be 
deplored. We were just coming to count Brazil a kind 
of pioneer and prophet among the nations. It was a 
common saying last year at The Hague that the most 
important achievement or result of the second Peace 
Conference was the discovery of South America. The 
South American statesmanship in evidence there was 
something of a revelation to Europe. Brazil and her 
constitution, forbidding wars of conquest, forbidding any 
war unless arbitration is refused, were the subjects of 
much admiring comment. 

BRAZIL HAD ONE “WISE MAN.” 


Sefior Ruy Barbosa, the head of the Brazilian delega- 
tion, was quickly accepted as one of the Conference’s 
“seven wise men.” He was the advanced champion of 
the policies and methods of peace, and perhaps the most 
eloquent and impressive speech of the Conference was 
that in which he so sharply condemned the dealing with 
international differences by force instead of by reason. 
It was said that Sefior Barbosa was the author of the 
advanced provisions of the Brazilian constitution, which 
are so hopeful and prophetic. If his republic is now 
menaced by this program of reaction, a militarism such 
as Brazil did not dream of even under her old imperial 
regime, there is a more important field for his eloquence 
and statesmanship at home than he found at The Hague. 

The commanding cause of our time is the war against 
war, as the commanding cause of the time before us was 
the war against slavery. Brazil, under an emperor, freed 
her slaves before we freed ours; and we remember those 
grateful and exultant opening lines of Whittier’s “ Free- 
dom in Brazil”: 

‘* With clearer light, Cross of the South, shine forth 
In blue Brazilian skies!” 

Ironical indeed would it be if Brazil, under the repub- 
lic, in the most hopeful hour of the world’s struggle for 
the system of peace and international justice, should lead 
in South America a movement back to the habiliments 
and tools of war, striking a blow against the great cause 
of to-day heavier far than the blow which she struck in 
behalf of the great cause of the last century. 

An ambitious and costly new naval program in Brazil 
does not concern Brazil alone; it would be a new burden 
upon the whole burdened world. It would be not only 


an abdication of her splendid leadership in the policies 
and usages of peace, which progressive men everywhere 
have held in such high gratitude and honor, it would be 
a distinct strengthening of the forces of reaction, already 
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so strong and aggressive. It would be not only calami- 
tous for the world generally, by giving one impulse more 
to the inordinate and destructive passion for great navies ; 
it would be full of foreboding in particular for South 
America, where the baleful fashion would be sure to be, 
indeed is already being, followed, and where a noble new 
fashion has so lately and so magnificently been set. 
STORY OF THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES, 

There has been no chapter in recent history so thrilling 
in its inspiration, so big with promise to mankind, as the 
chapter which tells the story of the Christ of the Andes, 
that most poetical and religious seal placed by Argentina 
and Chile upon their treaty of arbitration and abiding 
peace. Coincident with that treaty was the inaugura- 
tion by the two countries of a policy of disarmament. 

The building of battleships was stopped, the existing 
naval armaments were diminished, the rival armies were 
reduced to the proportions of police force, and the vast 
amount of money saved by this radical change of policy 
was applied to the constructive work of building roads 
and docks, commercial vessels and industrial schools. 

It was a transcendent lesson for the world in the brave 
trust of the high call and command of the new era, a 
lesson more striking even than that of the long frontier 
between the United States and Canada, all unguarded by 
battleships and forts, witnessing to the world with mighty 
power that nations are never so safe as when, in mutual 
trust, they assume toward each other the attitude of 
gentlemen. 

This is the great lesson in progress which South 
America has so lately taught us. Is it to be followed so 
soon by an opposed and eclipsing lesson of reaction? 
Eclipsing, I say ; and it can but be feared that the eclipse 
would be not only of the lesson, but of the policy which 
it adorns and certifies. For it is as true in South America 
as in the rest of the world that nations do not live unto 
themselves, that in great measure they stand and fall 
together, and that in international policy and usage they 
must act in concert to thrive and be secure. 

A big navy for Brazil must almost inevitably mean 
sooner or later big navies for her suspicious neighbors, 
and we should have little right to expect that South 
America, which has awakened in us such rational confi- 
dence and lofty hopes, would not drift into the hoary old 
fashions and exhausting burdens of Europe. All the high 
interests of humanity command the great Brazilian re- 
public to pause and consider—in Tolstoi’s words, to 
bethink herself-— before she makes herself responsible 
in any higher degree for such a portentous departure. 

PRESENT TIME SINGULARLY INOPPORTUNE. 

For any nation of South America to choose the present 
time for inaugurating a great navy seems singularly in- 
opportune and censurable. The Hague Conference has 
just written into international law the Porter-Drago 
doctrine. Debts owed by one people to another can no 
longer be collected by force. The possibility of that 
constituted the chief possible occasion for war between 
South America and European nations. Our fancied 
sponsorship for South America made that possibility the 
excuse for half of our own fancied or pretended need for 
a great navy. That nightmare or excuse haa at one 
stroke been removed. 

The South American republics were never half so safe 
as at this hour. Any remote danger that besets them is 
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no more likely to be from Germany, the bugbear oftenest 
spoken of in our own political circles, than from ourselves, 
The pretense that any German “invasion” of Brazil, for 
instance, would be for the purpose of imposing “ mon- 
archical institutions” upon South America, contrary to 
the Republican aspirations of 1823, is the veriest cant. 
No political questions are involved, but only commercial 
ones, and we are in great danger of playing a dog-in-the- 
manger game with South America, under obsolete pious 
phrases, in the interest of special commercial privileges 
for ourselves. 

The Monroe Doctrine, metamorphosed beyond recog- 
nition, may be a good asset for some of our own traders 
and politicians; but the South American republics, which 
are no longer “infants,” do not need it, do not want it, 
and begin to resent its invocation and divine the evil 
potencies which it cloaks. It is much to be feared that 
some of them, when conjuring up possible targets for 
their brand new guns, put our battleships into the census 
as well as Germany’s or England’s. With reference to 
all alike, it is a wasteful and a wicked use of their brains. 

The way for us to strengthen ourselves in Brazil is to 
apply some small fraction of the amount now squandered 
on useless battleships to establishing a decent steamship 
line between New York and Rio Janeiro, so that when 
we wish to go to Brazil or to send a letter there it need 
not be on English boats by the way of Southampton. 
The way for the South American nations to keep out of 
war is to make themselves strong by applying their re- 
sources to their industrial development and the consoli- 
dation of the institutions of peace. For any of them at 
such an hour to enter upon a great new naval policy, so 
fraught with danger to both internal and international 
welfare, is the height of improvidence and folly. 


OUR SKIRTS ARE NOT CLEAN, 


Unhappily we cannot feel that our skirts are entirely 
clean as concerns the present reaction. The proposed 
increase in our own navy last winter was made the ground 
of argument in the French Senate for increase of the 
French navy. Vastly greater than our influence upon 
the French mind is our influence upon the mind of Brazil 
and all the South American peoples. 

They have not only noted the development of our 
showy and boastful new naval policy, so opposed to all 
the teaching and practice of the republic and its great 
statesmen hitherto; but Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres 
and Santiago have just been intoxicated by the theatrical 
spectacle of our great armada sweeping through their 
waters. Hundreds of thousands have crowded the ocean 
esplanades and house-tops, the dazzling festivities have 
been the year’s chief excitement and concern, and for the 
first time the thought that mighty and imposing arma- 
ments are the prime instruments and symbols of a na- 
tion’s greatness has been made vitally the uppermost 
thought in those teeming populations. 

The power of suggestion is doing its work, reinforcing 
with immense power the impulse which placed the orders 
for Brazilian ironclads in English shipyards. It will do 


its work in Argentina, Brazil’s jealous rival for commer- 
cial primacy in South America, as it is doing it in Brazil. 
Brazil, no more than any other nation, I repeat, lives 
unto herself; what she does her neighbors will almost 
surely do. 


Indeed, the latest news from Argentina is 
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that she has just placed orders for the construction of 
sixteen new warships with German and Dutch builders 
whose bids were lower than those of their British rivals. 
I am not saying of Argentina, any more than of Brazil, 
that our recent naval parade in her waters gave the im- 
pulse to her new naval activity; but I am saying that 
our whole extravagant new naval policy was one of the 
chief impulses, and the South American newspapers 
show clearly the immense reinforcing impulse given by 
our imposing squadron. 


VISIT OF OUR FLEET GAVE IMPETUS. 


The very newspapers that bring this news from Ar- 
gentina bring the news that the idea of building up a 
navy in Australia “ was given a great impetus by the re- 
cent visit of the American battleship fleet ” to Melbourne 
and Sydney, and that the appropriation for the proposed 
flotilla, hitherto impossible to seeure, will now be “ voted 
readily.” The “big navy” journals had been hot in their 
hopes that precisely this would be the result of the fleet’s 
visit. The frenzy stirred up among the Australian peo- 
ple by the presence of the showy squadron was greater, 
if possible, than that stirred up in South America; it 
was, moreover, a frenzy deliberately planned by the 
navy party in Australia, to promote their schemes. 

Mr. Deakin, the head of the Australian ministry, has 
admitted — it might properly be said, boasted — that the 
visit was arranged and designed by him to enforce his 
policy and that of his party of building up an Australian 
navy. A half-million dollars of the public money was 
secured for the reception festivities, and the demonstra- 
tion is said to have outdone that which attended the 
coming of the Prince of Wales for the opening of the 
first commonwealth parliament. 

Our spectacular armada has bedevilled the people of 
Australia as it bedevilled the peoples of Argentina and 
Brazil; has imposed upon the nations which it has vis- 
ited expenses for its entertainment as great, doubtless, 
in their sum total as its own cruising expenses, and has 
done more to fan the flames of the big navy craze on 
both sides of the globe than any other single perform- 
ance in our time. 

A writer on one of the battleships, in a letter just pub- 
lished in our newspapers, says that Australia was “mad” 
with delight. The hundreds of thousands who thronged 
the heights overlooking Sydney harbor were “dazed ” as 
the giant squadron steamed in. “The tremendous show 
of sea power stilled them into awesome admiration.” 
The frenzy which followed was nothing less than “ fleet- 
itis.” A new name has had to be coined for the disease 
which we have started in the world. This writer says 
that it was thought that “ fleetitis” had reached the ut- 
most limit in the South American ports at which the 
fleet had stopped; but the frenzy in Australia far ex- 
ceeded that in South America. “ Fleetitis!” — frenzy 
for force, for guns and gunboats—this it is which is 
now being spread in the world by the republic of Frank- 
lin and Jefferson and Washington, whose central and 
highest ambition for their new nation at its birth was 
that it should mark the birth of a new era of peace and 
international reason in bright contrast to the hoary old 
war practices and paraphernalia of Europe; and here we 
are, after a century, rapidly distancing Europe herself and 
pushing the world in the reaction to the naval barbarism. 
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REFUTES POPULAR FALLACY. 


These Australian and South American reminders are 
the most drastic and startling yet, that every time we 
burden our own people with new battleships we contrib- 
ute to burdening other peoples, too. “ Every addition to 
the fighting forces of one country,” declared the recent 
Philadeiphia Peace Congress in its strong platform, 
“leads at once to corresponding increase in other coun- 
tries, and these secondary increases are made to serve in 
their turn as conclusive arguments for still greater and 
still more injurious and demoralizing expenditures and 
efforts by all the powers. It is obvious that this self- 
multiplying and self-perpetuating process can end only 
in physical and financial exhaustion, unless it can be 
halted by some kind of mutual agreement.” 

Whatever else is to be said about the present strained 
relations between Great Britain and Germany, the most 
noteworthy thing is the utter refutation which the situa- 
tion affords of the popular fallacy that the way to insure 
peace is to prepare for war. Every new Dreadnought 
which Germany or England builds makes, so far from an 
added bond of peace between them, just so much more 
war talk and war danger. 

These monstrous armaments are not chiefly a defense, 
but rather a provocation and menace, the chief disturbers 
now of men’s sense of security and peace. This is as 
true as concerns Brazil and Argentina, and Japan and 
the United States, as it is of Great Britain and Germany. 
A wild competition between them as to which shall have 
the biggest navy, so far from scaring each other into 
abiding peace, is the surest way to foster abiding mutual 
distrust and lay train for occasion for war. 

It was a sensible remark of Sir Robert Peel’s that the 
duty of governments in time of peace is to take risks. 
The true statesman is he who knows rightly the different 
kinds of risks — and in times of peace prepares for peace. 

It is reassuring to read the intimavions from London 
and Berlin of the likelihood of some early conference of 
the great naval powers to see if some understanding with 
a view to limitation of naval armaments cannot be reached 
between them ; but it was not pleasant to read in connec- 
tion in the great Berlin journal the expression of fear 
that the United States could not be brought into con- 
ference so easily as the European powers. 

That fear certainly is entirely unwarranted ; but it is 
humiliating that the passion for a great navy has in these 
last years become so extravagant and noisy among us as 
to beget such a fear in such a quarter. Much sadder 
would it be if the indulgence of this passion went so far 
that we should communicate it to all America and help 
relegate the hemisphere to reaction at the very moment 
when the world was being born again. 


Notes of Progress. 
BY A. B. FARQUHAR. 


When our remote ancestors from the pleistocene and 
drift ages, with no knowledge how to find food except 
to chase and kill it, and little or no division of industry, 
felt in another tribe near their hunting grounds the 
presence of a probable competitor whom to tolerate 
might mean starvation, hostilities were natural enough, 
and their thoughts and sentiments and canons of duty 
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were conformed to their necessity. But the human race 
now holds an altogether different position. Man has 
learned that he can gain more by mutual service, by 
exchanging goods with his neighbor than by fighting 
him. After the epoch-making Sermon on the Mount, it 
is not easy to think of the relations of men to their 
fellows and to the Ruler of the Universe as being exactly 
the same as that held before its delivery. The message of 
peace on earth, goodwill to men, must thereafter sup- 
plant the tiger and bulldog in our natures. 

The ethical question of peace or war is essentially the 
same for nations as for individuals. What is right or 
wrong on a small scale is right or wrong on a larger, and 
for the same reasons. Although the peace ideal must 
supplant the war ideal in the human breast before “the 
brazen trump of war shall sound no more,” yet if we can 
impress on the conscience of humanity the perfect parallel 
between the large and the small social aggregate, we shall 
achieve a great advance on the way of progress, which is 
the way toward universal peace. In individual dealings 
peaceful methods have triumphed. There the principles 
of free commerce, disarmament and arbitration hold un- 
disputed sway, and just those three principles it is our 
most important duty to introduce, advance and establish 
in the dealings of nation with nation. 

It would not be difficult to show, if time permitted, 
that the institution of commerce has been a most potent 
agency in replacing mutual hostility between man and 
man, and that it has been not less effective, so far as it 
has been allowed to act, between nation and nation. 
Agreeing with Cobden that war is the greatest possible 
evil, we should follow him in doing our utmost for the 
widest spread of international commercial relations. The 
more merchant vessels we load for our sister-nations the 
fewer battleships we shall have to arm against them. 

The second principle, that of disarmament, has been 
slower to meet with universal adoption in private life, 
for to carry a sword was considered, until a few genera- 
tions ago, indispensable to a highbred gentleman. This 
led inevitably to brawls, which could not be avoided 
until the fashion fell into desuetude. It is idle to hold 
arbitration meetings and advocate peace among nations 
without insisting upon disarmament, which is as essential, 
on its larger scale, to permanent peace as was the 
abandonment of arm-bearing in polite society. It was 
quite a disappointment, therefore, to those who hoped 
most from the recent Hague Conference, that nothing 
was accomplished in this direction, and especially that a 
more earnest and vigorous stand was not made by the 
representatives of our two great nations. Their leaders, 
President Roosevelt and King Edward VII, have done 
so much to promote peace and encourage the permanent 
entente cordiale that ought to be universal throughout 
the earth, and done it so wisely and successfully, that their 
good work sheuld have been better supported at the 
Conference. Possibly, however, I regret to add, this 
might have been inconsistent with the strangely mistaken 
but evidently quite sincere view of our President that a 
strong navy is a necessary assistance in maintaining peace. 

The Cobden Club published in 1905 a smail volume 
entitled “The Burden of Armament,” containing, among 
other interesting statistics, the fact that the British public 
debt, which had been reduced by £53,500,000 sterling in 
nine years preceding 1899, was increased by £163,000,000 
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in the four years next following, reaching £798,000,000 in 
1903. The final tables give numbers of paupers relieved, 
of vagrants prosecuted, of persons tried for offenses 
against property, showing in all cases steady reductions 
until 1899, steady increases per capita from 1900. The 
four years of military expenditure showed also a marked 
diminution of consumption of imported luxuries. 

Just as a sensitive thermometer shows us a fever, or 
an astatic needle the vicinity of an electric current, so do 
these particulars as to pauperism, vagrancy, petty crimes, 
consumption of luxuries, and the like, point us to the 
effects which excess of martial ardor has on the great 
mass of the people. It is all too moderate to say that 
those excesses introduce elements of weakness rather than 
strength. Since Great Britain was not attacked or even 
seriously threatened during those years, the effect was all 
on the side of weakness, and I am sorry to say that her 
naval expenditures have been actually increased since the 
South African war. Whether the war itself was a use- 
less expenditure of money as well as of lives we need not 
discuss. 

But whether Great Britain is a greater sinner than her 
sisters or not, we must admit that we have been running 
astray after the false god of militarism all along the line 
for years past, and that our own country is no better 
than the rest. Our stump speakers are fond of talking 
of the heavy military burdens under which Europe is 
groaning, and yet sixty-five per cent. of the total annual 
expenditure of the United States government is for army 
and navy, for pensions, for interest on war debt —all a 
purely military charge, in the aggregate much greater 
than the military expenditure of either Great Britain, 
Germany or France. Great Britain was eager to increase 
her naval expenditures as soon as she became victorious 
in South Africa, but our own case in America is even 
more striking, for never, except under pressure of the 
foe’s presence in our own territory, have we been so mad 
for more war vessels as just after our triumph over Spain. 
We fight for security, we say, — we rush into combat in 
order to conquer a more solid peace, we claim, — and yet 
the first thing we do when we have got hold of what we 
went after is to work with might and main and pour out 
money like water to protect ourselves. Evidently there 
is something gravely wrong with the theory that the 
surest peace is the one won by fighting for it. 

But to the third principle, that of arbitration, we look 
as the best practical method of composing and avoiding 
international conflicts, through practice of the Christian 
virtue of concession. Although the Hague Conference 
made less advance on this line than had been hoped, 
there is yet reason for encouragement, for orderly 
methods of avoiding private conflicts had a slow and 
difficult task to establish themselves. We may remem- 
ber that the courts, as is plainly shown in the name of 
the “King’s Bench,” were at first mere personal repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign, the lack of justice of whose 
earliest verdicts was proved by the amount of private 
fighting with which they had to be supplemented. Now 
the courts have ended private fighting, except among a 
lawless minority. Our encouragement comes when we 
compare those dark ages with our own. That a like 
progress will be shown by the international arbitration 
court is more than probable. We must remember that 


the best work done by the civil courts is in cases that 
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never come before them, and that the best work of the 
international court of arbitration will doubtless be of the 
same character. 

We may derive further encouragement from the man- 
ner in which the quarrel between Japan and Russia was 
settled, the solution of the Moroccan problem, the recent 
entente cordiale formed between Great Britain, France 
and Russia (which should secure the peace of Europe 
for all time); although no formal court of arbitration 
rendered the judgment in any of these cases, the differ- 
ence is more in form than in principle. Our aim is to 
brirg about the same revolution in public adjustments 
that the progress of civilization long ago started in pri- 
vate adjustments, the substitution of law for battlefields 
and bloodshed ; and we urge with tireless insistence that 
a recognized international tribunal be established, as 
ready to consider the weighty questions within its scope 
as is the High Court of Chancery, or the Federal Supreme 
Court of America, to consider whatever is brought 
before it. 

Our cause was greatly advanced by the assembling of 
the Hague Conference a year ago last June. That all 
the powers should have been driven, by the mastering 
force of the world’s growing moral sentiment, to give 
heed to a call fora peaceful settlement of their differences 
was a splendid victory, and although the result was dis- 
appointing, as we have seen, in some respects, there 
was nothing in the proceedings to detract from its signifi- 
cance. Half a century ago no such meeting could have 
been held. 

Although the permanent international court of arbitral 
justice to which we hopefully looked is still unprovided, 
and there was hesitancy about making a definite arrange- 
ment for a third conference, from what I saw of it when 
at The Hague I fully agreed with our leading represent- 
ative, Mr. Choate, who remarked, “ We cannot expect to 
succeed all at once, or to avoid war altogether, but great 
progress is being made, and the Conference not only justi- 
fied its calling, but is a landmark in international _devel- 
opment.” He instanced particularly its convention for 
the orderly collection of contract debts, substituting 
arbitration and an appeal to reason for force and an 
appeal to arms, and its establishing a prize court to safe- 
guard neutrals. 

It cannot be denied that, with all the progress that is 
coming to encourage this youngest and, as we all hope, 
best of the centuries, there are a few discordant notes 
that still too surely tell our waiting ear that progress is 
not fulfillment. Even in the ratification of an interna- 
tional arbitration treaty our United States Senate was 
moved, by the prompting of some voice echoing down 
from the Dark Ages, to make reservation of “cases 
affecting the honor of the two contracting States.” This 
is readily recognizable as a mere subterfuge. The inter- 
esting point is its origin. The word “honor” in such 
connection comes straight from the famed code of the 
duelist, in which honor was recognized as something 
which the shedding of human blood was required to sat- 
isfy. Among gentlemen in this twentieth century the 
duelist’s honor is well nigh forgotten, and that the same 
word should be used in the same sense in international 
dealings is an interesting proof how far the nation lags 
behind its component units in the march of civilization. 
This chatter about a national honor that calls for acts 
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that are in truth the foulest national disgrace, and other 
puerilities that illustrate the medieval standards under 
which the dealings of the nations are still conducted, 
need not long discourage us. Wherever the proposition 
to arbitrate is favorably entertained in any shape, there 
we see the faces of men turned the right way. Let us 
hope, and act as in our ability lies, and we shall soon find 
them moving on the path to lasting peace. 
York, Pa. 


In the Wake of the Fleet. 


A writer (F. S. 8.) in the September number of The 
Friend (Honolulu, T. H.), who saw the great parade of 
the battle fleet, makes the following reflections, among 
others, upon what has been left, and not left, in the wake 
of the fleet: 

“ A third thing which trailed along that evening in the 
middle of the wake was the moonlight, or rather, the 
moonshine, of our bland and naive assurance to humanity 
that our hard-hitting navy is a sort of benevolent insti- 
tution designed for the preservation of the peace of the 
world. Hearken, ye belligerent nations of the earth, to 
our evangel of peace! Prepare, if you will, for war: we 
are doing nothing but having our feet shod witl the 
preparation of the Gospel of Peace. To this end we 
estimate that our Colossus requires forty-eight of these 
ten-million-dollar Dreadnought sandals of peace. 

‘** Twenty-four on the East foot, 
Twenty-four on the West, 
And the Devil take the hindmost 
If ever it comes to a test.’ 

“ We once had faith in the power of justice, but that 
faith does not shout loud in the wake of our fleet, which 
has everywhere stirred up anew a martial spirit and a 
trust in the force of arms. Under the reign of faith in the 
power of justice we have been at peace with all foreign 
nations for the space of a century; the pen has proved 
itself mighty for every emergency; why now should we 
revert to type and flourish the sword ? 

“Constructive work does not thrive in the wake of 
the fleet. Our representatives this year have been voting 
away seventy per cent. of the entire revenues of the 
government for a war budget. With war prospects so 
remote as ours, we question whether our government 
does wisely to speculate in war futures to the extent of 
seventy per cent. of itsincome. Might it not well devote 
a little larger percentage in constructive work? Thirty 
per cent. looks a trifle out of proportion for the entire 
executive, legislative and judicial departments of our 
government, its waterways, forestry, postal service, light- 
houses, consular and diplomatic service, and the various 
other lines of constructive work. 

“Commerce does not find encouragement in the wake 
of the fleet. True, it comes out and makes its bow at 
the passing of the battleships, like the cuckoo in the 
clock at the passing of the hour; but then it retires to 
consider how soon its day will have been told off; for 
the constant increase in war budgets, laying ever heavier 
burdens upon the people, and plunging the nations that 
are our best customers into bankruptcy, bodes ill to the 
ambitions of commerce. 

“A modern battleship becomes practically useless in 
fifteen years; new inventions put it out of date; yet its 
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cost exceeds the valuation of all the land and the one 
hundred buildings Harvard University has accumulated 
in two hundred and fifty years, plus all the land and 
buildings of Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. 

“There is one destructive virtue, also, which we wish 
were found in the wake of the navy; that is, the de- 
struction of the internal enemies of our national life. 
Every year more lives are lost in our country through 
ignorance, preventable disease and crime, than in all the 
wars we have ever had with foreign powers. If she 
would just leave behind some of those fine young men, 
salaried to do battle against some of these internal 
enemies, we wonder if our navy could make any nobler 
sacrifice for her country.” 


> 


The Workers of Britain to the Workers 
of Germany. 


We are very glad to be able to republish, from the Aréi- 
tration, the organ of the International Arbitration League, 
founded by William Randal Cremer in 1870, the Address, 
presented by the workers of Britain to the workers of 
Germany, on September 20, at the time of the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference at Berlin. The Address, the 
drafting of which was one of the last of Sir William’s 
services to the cause of peace, was signed by more than 
three thousand respresentatives of labor in Great Britain, 
including forty-eight members of the House of Com- 


mons. It was presented at Berlin by a deputation of 


twenty British workers. 


“ Brothers: In the past wars were generally caused 
by the dynastic quarrels of monarchs, the intrigues and 
wrangling of statesmen, religious bickerings and perse- 
cutions, or racial prejudices. Some of these, indeed, 
still remain as potent causes of mischief, but to-day the 
most powerful agency for evil is that portion of the press 
which is owned and controlled by unprincipled capitalists, 
and we are pained at the frequent attempts of these 
journals to create strife between your country and ours ; 
but we assure you that these sinister attempts are neither 
prompted nor endorsed by the workers of Britain. For 
many years the same evil agencies were successfully 
employed in creating dissension between the workers of 
France and ourselves, the people of both countries being 
taught to hate each other and waste their resources by 
invading each other in militarism and armaments, the 
almost incalculable cost of which had to be defrayed 
by the British and French peoples. Not only were these 
wasted millions extracted from the toilers, but for 
generations the people of both countries fought and 
killed each other like savages, the only persons who 
profited by the carnage being the usurers and persoraily 
interested classes. The masses paid and fought; the 
interested classes reaped the fruits of their insensate folly. 
At last, however, after long years of persistent efforts, 
peace has been secured by a treaty of arbitration being 
concluded between the two countries. That treaty is a 
TRIUMPE FOR THE WORKERS OF BRITAIN AND FRANCE, 
for it was they who, thirty-seven years ago, amidst 
obloquy and scorn, pioneered it, and ultimately secured 
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its adoption. The treaty was speedily followed by a 
Commission appointed by the British and French govern- 
ments, which easily discovered a way of settling all the 
outstanding differences between this country and France. 
The report of that Commission was ratified by the French 
and British Parliaments, with the result that the dread 
of invasion entertained in both countries no longer exists, 
to the disadvantage of stock exchange gamblers and 
panic-mongers, but to the ultimate advantage of the 
industrial classes generally. What is there to prevent 
the workers of Germany and Britain from doing what 
France and Britain have done? 

WE HAVE NO CAUSE OF QUARREL WITH EACH OTHER, 
It is not only our desire, but our interest, that harmony 
between us should be unbroken, and yet it frequently 
happens that a number of journals in both countries 
deliberately invent and circulate malicious statements 
concerning the ill-will of Germans toward us and our 
ill-will towards you. That feeling may be entertained 
by bellicose journalists and other interested persons, but 
it is not shared by the workers, who extend the hand of 
friendship to you, the workers of Germany. 

“Those who come to you with this fraternal message, 
and ail whose names are appended, while rejoicing at 
the progress which has been made in systematizing 
arbitration and so providing an alternative method of 
settling disputes, are sincerely anxious that the same 
amicable relations shall be established between Germany 
and Britain that now exist between this country and 
France. In this spirit and with this hope we approach 
you. Differing, as many of us do, in our political, social 
and religious opinions, we are united in believing that 
peace is not only the breath of life, but the first and in- 
dispensable condition of progress. Strong in that belief, 
we desire to forge another link in 

THE CHAIN OF HUMAN BROTHERHOOD, 
and to make the chain, binding together the peoples of 
Germany and Britain, so strong that the united powers 
of evil shall be unable to break it asunder. 

“ But all our hopes and aspirations, however important 
they may be, are subsidiary to the mighty problem of 
how to reduce the crushing burden imposed by militarism 
and costly armaments. 

“We believe that, with some exceptions, monarchs 
and statesmen really are desirous of avoiding war, 
although some of them have peculiar views as to the 
best means of preserving peace; but, whatever may be 
the views of rulers, the producers of wealth have every 
reason for settling disputes without fighting each other. 
The quarrels of nations are not of their making, but they 
have to pay the cost of war and shed their blood. 

“We have no mandate to speak for the workers of 
France, but from our knowledge of them we venture to 
express the belief that the entente they have concluded 
with us they would be rejoiced to extend to you; and 
with the workers of Britain, France and Germany unit: d 
in demanding that arbitration shall be substituted for 
war, the pernicious influence of the exploiters and panic- 
mongers .and their journals would be weakened, the 
peace of Europe would be less likely to be broken, and 
millions of money wasted on armaments would cease to 
be extracted from the pockets of the toilers. 

“ We shall be glad to exchange communications with 
you or receive a return visit from you.” 
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Mahmoud and Kasajas. 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Mahmoud the Great on a journey went; 
His thoughts were on war and conquest bent. 
Kasajas followed him, musing too, 
But what his thoughts were, no man knew. 
The Sultan spoke: ‘‘ My wise Vizier, 
Marvelous things of thee I hear. 
Say, is it true, as men declare, 
That thou knowest the speech of the birds of the air ?”’ 
Kasajas answered, ‘‘ Sire,’t is truth. 
A dervish taught me the art in youth. 
Whatever by birds is said or sung 
I comprehend like my mother tongue.” 
Two screech-owls sat on a plane-tree bare; 
With notes discordant they filled the air. 
The Sultan pointed: ‘‘ Tell me, pray, 
What is it those birds of evil say ?”’ 
Kasajas listened: ‘‘ Oh, sire, I fear 
To tell thee plainly the thing I hear. 
Those hateful screech-owls talk of thee!”’ 
‘Verily! What can they say of me? 
Tell me the truth, and have no fear; 
The truth is best for a monarch’s ear.”’ 
‘* Thy servant, sire, obeys thy words. 
This is the talk of those evil birds: 
‘I am content,’ said the elder one, 
‘Unto thy daughter to wed my son, 
If twenty villages, ruined all, 
To her for her dowry portion fall.’ 
‘Three times twenty such instead 
Shall be her portion,’ the other said. 
‘Long may Allah, the kind and good, 
Preserve the life of the great Mahmoud! 
Wherever he rides, there will be no lack 
Of ruined villages in his track!’ ”’ 
The Sultan’s dreams were dark that night. 
When came the dawn of the morning light, 
He rose from a couch where he found no ease, 
And sent an embassage of peace. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
<> >- 


Fear and Armaments. 


Westminster Gazette, in an editorial entitled 


” 


The 
“ Pacifists, but —, 
sensible views in regard to the unreliableness of a peace 
which rests upon fear of armaments. The editorial is 


gives expression to some most 


as follows: 


“The customary comment on reading such a speech 
as Prince Btlow made yesterday to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Berlin is, ‘These are words, not 
deeds. It all sounds very fine, but we must judge 
statesmen by what they do and not by what they say.’ 
The German organ of the Social Democrats said last 
night, and several English newspapers repeat this morn- 
ing, that there will be ‘neither a man nor a cruiser the 
less’ because the German Chancellor paid the customary 
homage to the virtue of peace. Everybody in Europe 
believes in his own virtue ; everybody professes a judicious 
skepticism about his neighbor’s virtue. What we say 
about Germany is echoed to the last syllable about us in 
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Germany. ‘The English talk grandly about their peace- 
ful intentions, but they make more wars than any other 
nation, and they possess a fleet which puts all their 
neighbors at their mercy on the sea. Let us therefore 
acknowledge her words, but let us be strong enough to 
“defend our dignity and independence.”’ Thus the 
process of piling up armaments goes forward and is 
justified at every turn by the behavior of somebody 
else. ‘We are all pacifists,’ say the nations in chorus, 
‘but —’ 

“Are we to say, then, that the words count for 
nothing? We believe the very opposite to be the truth. 
The words, in our opinion, are perfectly sincere, and, so 
far as they go, represent a real advance in the public 
sentiment of Europe about war. When the Englishman 
says that he has no aggressive intentions and no desire 
to break the peace, we know him to be speaking the 
truth, and when the German says that his position in 
Europe is such as to make war for him an incalculable 
risk, he is saying what our common sense tells us is an 
obvious truism. War is not what it was in the eighteenth 
century, a conflict of limited liability in a railed-off en- 
closure, but the hurling of whole populations against 
each other, accompanied by infinite destruction of life, 
property, and the complicated mechanism of civilization. 
No one can calculate its cost; no one can say where it 
would stop if once started between the great powers of 
Europe. The idea, for instance, of a single-handed en- 
counter between this country and Germany, which some 
frivolous people in both countries appear to contemplate 
as the warlike operation of least risk, is almost unthink- 
able, for there is scarcely any emergency in such a struggle 
which would not involve a third or a fourth or a fifth 
power. Statesmen in responsible positions must be sin- 
cere when they tell us that the idea of precipitating such 
a conflict fills them with horror. Men in responsible 
positions may still think of war as the last grim resource 
in a life-and-death emergency, but they can no longer 
indulge in dreams of aggression or of honor and glory 
to be gained by fighting. The homage that is paid to 
peace is, therefore, undoubtedly sincere, and probably 
more genuine among the mass of people in France and 
Germany, where war is still remembered, than elsewhere. 

“ Unfortunately, it is this very fear of war which may 
in time to come be the chief danger to peace. The fear 
leads to the armaments, and the armaments, as the Prime 
Minister said to the Peace Congress, are made to be 
used, The fear leads also to the mischievous belief that 
a neighbor is plotting mischief, and that he had better 
be stopped before he gets too strong. The chauvinist 
is always for war in the name of peace —a war now to 
prevent a worse struggle hereafter. He lives in a con- 
stant state of alarm and suspicion, which be takes for 
courage and patriotism, and this makes him turbulent 
and quarrelsome. But it is fear, and not aggressiveness 
or ambition, which controls him, and this, we hope, will 
prove a more manageable emotion as time goes on. If 
by some miracle the Englishman could for ten minutes 
get into the skin of the German, and the German into 
the skin of the Englishman, each, to his great surprise, 
would discover that the other was absolutely sincere, 
both when he disavowed all aggressive aims on his own 
part and when he declared himself apprehensive about 
the designs of the other. The moment that was mutually 
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understood the whole question would be over, and the 
two nations would laugh at the absurdity of their re- 
spective alarms and the folly of having to insure against 
them at an immense cost to themselves. Unfortunately, 
this miracle cannot be worked, and we must go on pay- 
ing for our suspicions till time and good sense remove 
them. We are glad to think, however, that, in spite of 
some vicissitudes, the growth of opinion is in the right 
direction. Prince Bilow says justly that Germany has 
avoided war for forty years, but she has perhaps not 
always avoided the temptation of scaring her neighbors 
about war. It will be a great gain if, as a Reuter message 
encourages us to hope this morning, we can get through 
the remaining stages of the Morocco question without a 
renewal of these scares, or even of the diplomatic tension 
which gives rise to them. In the meantime, the more 
there is of mutual intercourse and conference, such as is 
promoted by the Interparliamentary Union, the better 
it will be for the gradual growth of the sentiment which 
will ultimately bring relief from the burden of arma- 
ments. The problem is to. substitute a peace resting on 
mutual confidence for a peace which is secured by fear 
of armaments. The day when that is accomplished may 
be far or near, but there will be no real international 
civilization till it comes.” 


Treaties and Armaments. 


Mr. H. S. Perris, who, as Organizing Secretary of the 
recent London Peace Congress, did such self-sacrificing 
and effective work for the success of the Congress, has 
sent the following timely letter to the editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian: 


«“ Sir: The moral drawn by some politicians and 
newspapers from the ‘tearing up of the Berlin Treaty’ 
by Austria and Bulgaria is, as it seems to me, such a 
curious inversion of the true significance of these deplor- 
able events that I crave the hospitality of your columns 
for a few words on the subject. 

“Tt is argued that, because Austria and Bulgaria have 
become treaty-breakers, therefore treaties must hence- 
forth be regarded as of little or no avail to check the 
lawless passions of nations, and we must therefore, in 
acceptance of this grim conclusion, look to a further in- 
crease of our armaments as the only effective check upon 
lawless aggression and safeguard of lawful interest. To 
this conclusion I beg respectfully to demur. 

“] maintain that the recent events are a further proof 
of the evil of great armaments rather than an argument 
for an extension of that evil. ‘How oft the sight of 
means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done!’ Mr. Asquith 
told us recently that ‘the annual expenditure of the 
civilized nations of the world upon armaments is now 
somewhere between £400,000,000 and £500,000,000.’ 

“ These things,” he said, ‘are intended to be used, and 
at some moment, by the sudden outburst possibly of an 
accidental fit of passion or temper, they will be let loose 
upon the world.’ He continued: ‘Are we to acquiesce 
in this state of things, in that temper, if I may so describe 
it, of futile and impotent fatalism which is now, as it 
always has been, the worst enemy to progress and re- 
form?’ I ask those of your readers who may have been 
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led astray by hasty generalizations upon recent events to 
bear these significant words in mind. 

“It will not better the condition of the world to add 
to its already excessive burdens by increasing the imple- 
ments, and thereby the temptation, for international 
pillage and lawlessness. To do that is to despair of 
civilization and in the name of self-defense tv turn our- 
selves into licensed freebooters and pirates. 

“Surely the true need is for a more strenuous appeal 
to and a more courageous reliance upon the sense of law, 
the speedy creation of a Court of International Appeal, 
and the abatement of that armed rivalry and lust of 
predominance which poisons our international relations 
and inflicts frightful burdens upon the great masses of 
the people of all countries. 

“ Wrong will not be driven out by feverish prepara- 
tions for worse wrong in international any more than in 
personal relations. To draw from recent events such a 
mistaken moral as I have indicated is an example of that 
‘futile and impotent fatalism’ of which the Premier 
spoke to the delegates at the recent Peace Congress,” 








The North Carolina Peace Congress. 


The North Carolina Peace Congress met at Greens- 
boro October 12 to 15, in connection with the celebration 
of the local centennial and the Good Roads Congress. 
The mayor of the city, Hon. L. J. Brandt, gave the dele- 
gates a hearty welcome and wished them godspeed in 
their crusade for peace, a cause in which he himself 
heartily believed. 

One of the principal addresses of the conference was 
made by Hon. James B. McCreary, United States Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, on the “ Possibilities of the Pan- 
American Union.” Senator McCreary spoke of the 
value of the new transcontinental railway as a factor in 
international peace, of the famous arbitration treaty be- 
tween Chile and Argentina, which is commemorated by 
the statue of the “ Christ of the Andes,” and of the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Bureau of the American Re- 
publics, in Washington, an institution which has already 
proved its efficacy in promoting friendly commercial 
relations among the republics of the three Americas. 
Mr. McCreary looks with favor upon the bill pending in 
the United States Senate for the creation of a delegation 
of permanent representatives in the Pan-American and 
the Hague Conferences. As a finish to his speech he 
said: “I hope to see Congress, which annually appropri- 
ates millions of dollars for war, appropriate a few thou- 
sand dollars for peace.” 

Among the other speakers were Dr. W. L. Poteat, 
President of Wake Forest College; Dr. John Franklin 
Crowell, formerly President of Trinity College, Durham, 
now the associate editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
New York; and Governor Ansell of South Carolina. 

Dr. Crowell was unable to be present, and his speech 
was read by Dr. J. J. Hall. Dr. Crowell brought out 


very strongly the fact that the present extraordinary 
expenditures for armaments must soon of necessity be 
devoted to better economic purposes. 

Through the addresses of Senator McCreary, Dr. 
Crowell and Dr. Poteat, however, ran the thought of 
“adequate armament and effective arbitration,” an am- 
biguous phrase which characterizes the position of the 
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North Carolina Peace Congress. But the vital discussion 
of this inconsistent platform did not come until the last 
session, when it tcok practical shape in a debate between 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and Congressman Richmond P. Hob- 
son, on the question of a larger navy. 

The attitude of Captain Hobson is well known. He 
has for two or three years past been advocating arbitra- 
tion with the largest possible navy. He worked out his 
proposition in a new way on this occasion by taking for 
his topic, “ States’ Rights, Arbitration and Armament,” 
arguing under the head of States’ Rights for a navy to 
protect both the Pacific and the Atlantic States, each of 
which group of States has an equal right to be considered 
in a scheme for naval protection. 

Mr. Hubbard, who spoke first, anticipated the argu- 
ment of Captain Hobson, and closed a vigorous speech 
by saying that Japan has no more idea of attacking the 
United States than the man in the moon has of attacking 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Although there were members of the Congress who 
believed in a platform of arbitration without an over- 
grown navy, and opposed the self-contradictory position 
taken by Captain Hobson and others, they were outnum- 
bered, and the resolutions which were passed practically 
endorsed the great navy plan. An attempt, however, to 
unite the North Carolina Peace Society with the Practical 
Peace League, a new national peace society which favors 
naval extension, failed. 

During the Congress letters were received from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, commending the cause, and from Hayne 
Davis, who, though the originator of the Congress and the 
president of the North Carolina Society, was not present. 

Among the North Carolinians who were chosen to 
preside at different sessions of the Congress was Professor 
F.S. Blair of Guilford College, a member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, who has for many years done valuable 
work for the peace movement in his State. 

An inspiring feature of the Congress was the participa- 
tion in the discussions of Mrs. Lizzie G. Henderson, 
former President-General of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. Mrs. Henderson had carefully canvassed the 
opinion of the different state branches of her society and 
found that they were unanimous for peace principles. 
Her speech was remarkable for its earnest appeals, and 
lifted the Congress for the time being to a high ethical 
plane. “I was born,” she said, “glutted with war, and 
I want no more of it. Teach us on this subject that 
we may teach our sons, that we may instill their very 
beings with this fact: that no honor which war can confer 
can equal that of being able to find a way to honorable 
peace among all nations. The Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy want no more war forever. A Georgia Daughter 
expresses it for us thus: ‘ And we, the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, who bound the wounds of friend and foe 
in the struggle, who visited and comforted the sick and 
the dying whose blood watered our scorched fields; we, 
who took up the burden of the yet bitter days of recon- 
struction, are now hostesses in the house of peace, vestals 
at the altar of truth, women who, having known all the 
sorrows and sufferings of war, are thus fitted to show 
forth the power of peace.’ ” 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONGRESS. 
“In the interest of universal peace and justice, be it 
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resolved by the North Carolina Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, 

“1, That we indorse the distinctive platform upon 
which the North Carolina Peace Society was founded, 
namely, adequate armament and effective arbitration as 
correlative agencies for peace and justice. 

“2. That general treaties of arbitration should be nego- 
tiated by the United States with all nations granting 
jurisdiction to the international court at The Hague over 
as many classes of controversies as the other contracting 
power in each case can be induced to transfer from the 
field of battle to the precincts of courts of justice. 

“3. That the United States should strive to secure a 
permanent international congress containing representa- 
tives from every nation, to assemble periodically and 
automatically for the purpose of suggesting such changes 
in the law of nations and in the method of its adminis- 
tration as the current of events may make desirable and 
practicable. 

“4, That the proposition submitted to the Sixtieth 
Congress of the United States by the Hon. James B. 
McCreary, Senator from Kentucky, and the Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, Representative from Missouri, in favor of the 
appointment of a suitable number of persons as repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the general international 
conferences to come hereafter, should be adopted, and that 
all ex-Presidents of the United States shall be ex-officio 
members of the American delegation to said conferences. 

“5, That we indorse the principle of an international 
court, with full authority and with expanding jurisdiction, 
and express the hope that the United States will use all 
legitimate efforts to hasten the completion of the court 
established by the second Hague Conference. 

“6. That a national commission should be appointed 
for the study of the relation of national armament and 
international arbitration to each other and to the peace 
and prosperity of our people, this commission to be ap- 
pointed by the United States government and charged 
with the duty of reporting to the President and to Con- 
gress upon both arbitration and armament as agencies 
for justice and peace, and upon the measures that the 
United States should adopt to fulfill its duty in the 
premises. 

“7, Suitable appropriations by Congress in aid of the 
practical peace program. 

“8, That present conditions call for the immediate 
adoption of a progressive naval program which will give 
the United States a navy capable of performing its duty, 
that is, of protecting our vast seacoast on both oceans, at 
the same time our great and ever-increasing volume of 
ocean going commerce, our growing interests in foreign 
markets, our distant possessions, and to guarantee the 
integrity of the constitution at home, and to execute 
effectively our just foreign policies of the nation. 

“9, That the secretary be instructed to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and the members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, and to re- 
quest the codperation of the North Carolina delegation 
in Congress.” 


——_ 


“There should bloom at last, in the midst of a hushed 


and waiting earth, by strictly natural laws, the snow- 
John C. Kimball. 


white flower of universal peace.” 








New Books. 


Cases oN INTERNATIONAL Law. Selected from 
Decisions of English and American Courts. Edited 
with Syllabus and Annotations by James brown Scott, 
Solicitor for the Department of State, Professor of Inter- 
national Law in the George Washington University. 
St. Paul: West Publishing Company. 1906. Cloth, 
961 pages. 


The growth of the peace movement, which is con- 
cerned with the building-up of a better united life among 
the different states of the world, has promoted the study 
of international law. Many peace workers to-day are 
acquainted with the works of Westlake, Taylor, Law- 
rence, Davis, Wilson and Tucker, who are well-known 
authors of general textbooks. They are also aware of 
the great value of the American Journal of International 
Law, edited by Prof. James Brown Scott, which within 
two years has made its way to the front as a magazine 
which interests not only the specialists in international 
law, but the student of the peace movement. But be- 
sides the means afforded by the journal and the text- 
books, there is another and equally profitable, indeed 
essential method, of studying the subject; that is the use 
of concrete cases which give the facts in dispute and 
record the decisions of the Courts. In America and 
England, where precedents count in fixing the law, cases 
are always quoted, the more important of which appear 
in tables in all the textbooks by English and American 
writers. 

To get at the case method of study privately, there is 
no more practical means available than Professor Scott’s 
«“ Cases on International Law.” This book, the successor 
of Snow’s “Cases on International Law,” has been re- 
vised and very much enlarged until it is really an inde- 
pendent work. It contains a syllabus of the subject, 
with references under classified headings, not only to 
cases, but to sections in textbooks which deal with the 
points under discussion. After taking up the introduc- 
tory matter, the book treats the main subject in two 
different divisions: Part 1, “International Law in 
Time of Peace,” and Part 2, “International Relations 
as Modified by War.” The second part is more closely 
concerned than the first with principles that have within 
the past decade become recognized by the Hague Con- 
ferences. Professor Scott’s book is recognized as the 
standard work of its kind in the American Law Schools. 
It shows everywhere evidences of trained scholarship 
and of a mind that has grasped the subject, not only from 
the standpoint of detail, but from that of the larger re- 
lations in which it is to be considered. 

Tue Evements oF InrernationaL Law. With an 
account of its Origin, Sources and Historical Develop- 
ment. By George B. Davis, Judge-Advocate-General, 
United States Army. Third edition. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., Publishers. 673 pages. $3.00. 

General Davis’ book, as its title indicates, deals with 
the elements, and therefore with a large range of the 
principles and accepted practices of public international 


law which one expects to find in a general treatise on the 
subject. It contains considerable history, but always in 
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connection with the matters under discussion. With 
topical headings and abundant references to cases, which 
are given at the bottom of the page, the book is a useful 
introduction to the science for a beginner, but it is also 
a handy reference manual for the advanced student and 
professional lawyer. For the army and naval officer, to 
whom in these days international law has become more 
necessary than the sword and the gunboat, it has a special 
interest because it is written by a military man. It has 
the merit of General Davis’ characteristic writing, as 
shown in his articles on the regulation of war and the 
Red Cross conventions, which have appeared in the 
American Journal of International Law, that of correct 
statement and explicit definition based on both practical 
experience and wide technical information. A conserva- 
tive man, General Davis is not much inclined to specula- 
tion, even if opportunity for it offered in a text-book, 
but, on the other hand, his brief comments give his book 
individuality. General Davis was a delegate to the 
second Hague Conference, and has incorporated every- 
where into the text of the third edition of his book the 
changes made by that body. In the appendices he gives, 
besides the usual documents, beginning with Lieber’s 
“ Instructions,” the various conventions adopted at the 
second Hague Conference. 


Srupies in INTERNATIONAL Law. By Coleman Phil- 
lipson, M. A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
London: Stevens & Haynes. 1908. Cloth. 136 pages. 

One of the new books sold by a famous British law 
publishing house. This book, written originally at the 
suggestion of the author’s friend, Sir John MacDonnell, to 
whom it is dedicated, is a brief but comprehensive treat- 
ment of some of the international questions of the present 
hour. Two main topics are taken up, “The Influence 
of International Arbitration on the Development of Inter- 
national Law ” and “ The Rights of Neutrals and Bellig- 
erents as to Submarine Cables, Wireless Telegraphy and 
Intercepting of Information in Time of War.” Both 
topics are treated historically as well as legally, the first, 
from the period of the Amphictyonic Council in Greece 
to the second Hague Conference, with an increasing 
amount of detail as the writer deals with the arbitrations 
of the nineteenth century, of which he has an excellent 
summary; the second, from the laying of the Atlantic 
cable in 1858 to the second Conference at The Hague, 
including the Russo-Japanese war. The writer takes a 
hopeful view of the international situation and is strongly 
impressed with the interdependence of the nations. He 
instances the two Hague Conferences as striking mani- 
festations of a more intimate rapprochement between the 
nations. He notes that “though every power was ani- 
mated by a sense of its own sovereignty and independence, 
yet the fact of their assembling in order to arrive at 
some definite principles of international practice implied 
a full recognition that their sovereignty was only relative, 
their independence really interdependence, and that a 
body of harmonized, universally accepted principles re- 
garded as law alone possessed absolute sovereignty.” He 


believes that the future historian when dealing with the 
present decade will regard it as one of remarkable sig- 
nificance in the history of the world. Such studies as 
these by Mr. Phillipson help to familiarize the public 
with the interesting and important international problems 
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of the day and to create a healthy optimism which helps 
to carry the world forward. 

Peter Moor’s Journey to Souruwest AFrica. 
A Narrative of the German Campaign. By Gustav 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
244 pages. 


Frenssen. 
& Company. 

This book might well have been entitled “The Story 
of the German Madness in Southwest Africa.” The 
general impression with which one rises from reading it 
is, How is it possible for a nation of our time, supposed 
to be endowed with an unusual amount of brains and a fair 
supply of conscience and humane feeling, to have gone into 
an enterprise so full cf insaneness, injustice, cruelty and 
loathsomeness as this. Peter Moor, a young German con- 
script, volunteers with others to go to Southwest Africa 
to aid in suppressing the uprising of the natives against 
the German colonial aggression. He tells, in simple, un- 
varnished terms, the story of his trip, of the fierce con- 
flicts of his company with the enraged natives, of the long 
killing marches, the suffering from heat during the day 
and from cold at night, the torture from thirst, the dire 
diseases resulting from bad water and poor food, the 
awful sufferings of the wounded and dying in the bush, 
the perishing of countless horses from overriding, hunger 
and thirst, the Hottentot women “always at the service 
of the soldiers,” the crushing and annihilation of whole 
nations or tribes of the natives, the groups of hunger- 
smitten women and children sitting dying in despair, the 
horrid stench from decaying men and animals, the water- 
holes filled with corpses, etc. Whether intended to be 
so or not, the story is a scathing arraignment of the 
iniquity and moral loathsomeness of war, and particularly 
of “civilized war” against native peoples. It does not 
seem possible that any healthy German boy, or any other 
boy, who should read this book, could ever be } ersuaded 
by any sort of blandishments to go into the grewsome 
business of man-killing. It was with the hope that it 
might assist in advancing the cause of peace that the 
translator, Margaret May Ward (since deceased), of 
Temple, N. H., turned the story into English. The story 
has certainly not suffered in the least by translation. 
The English is about as perfect as one ever reads. 


Tue Two Hacue Conrerences. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarthmore College. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 516 pages. Mailing price, $1.65. 


Accurate and full information about the work and 
results of the Hague Conference has not heretofore been 
easily accessible to ordinary inquirers. But Professor 
Hull in this work has put the whole subject into a form 
that leaves practically nothing to be desired in this direc- 
tion. His training and habits as a student and teacher 
of history have admirably fitted him to understand and 
set forth the historic significance of the Hague meetings. 
But, in addition to this, he spent the entire summer of 
1907 at The Hague, where he had every opportunity of 
getting first-hand information about the character and 
proceedings of the great Conference, and of understanding 
the spirit which pervaded it. He has made an admirable 
book, and the arrangement of it is such as greatly to 
facilitate the study of the Conferences as a whole, or in 
separate sections and topics. The students in our 
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universities and colleges who wish to study the labors and 
results of the two Conferences — and there are thousands 
of them — will find the work especially adapted to their 
needs. But it is equally well adapted to the needs of 
the general public. 


L’Oruvre pE LA Haye EN 1899 ET EN 1907. By 
Louis Renault, Professor at the University of Paris. 
Stockholm, Sweden: P. A. Norstedt & Son. 

This work of 24 pages, large octavo, is the lecture 
given by Professor Renault at the Nobel Institute, Chris- 
tiania, Norway, on the 18th of May last, as one of the 
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DevuxiEME CONFERENCE INTERNATIONALE DE LA 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ez-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
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By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
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The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuven 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2 00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 75 cts. per hundred, 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue Truz GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THz War System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tae Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
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THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 


Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 


Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Third Edition. Two 
new chapters. 227 pages. Price, 
75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, etc. 
Price, 20 cts. 


TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 
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WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS. 478 pages. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Paper, 75 
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MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 


The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hun- 
dred. 

The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Speech 
delivered in the French Senate, Decem- 
ber, 1907. 12 pages. Price $1.50 per 
hundred. 

Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved 


from Arbitration? —By Hon. J. H. Ral- 
ston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West.—By J.H.DeForest, 
D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 
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